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1 study vas undertaken in 1980 ot employment 
attitudes asong faculty at the General College of the University of 
Hinnesota, an institution for non traditional postsecondary education. 
The long fori of the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire was used, 
vith a nev desographic questionnaire substituted* The survey sample 
consisted of 96 teaching, administrative, and student service faculty 
■eabers employed at least half-tine, Besults show three work-related 
factors that strongly satisfy General College faculty; moral values, 
social service, and activity. It is suggested that these factors 
flight be used in the future to improve overall faculty satisfaction 
and in faculty recruitment. The identified work-related areas of 
dissatisfaction cluster around organization and management functions, 
and include advancement, compensation, and company organization and 
policies. Full professors were relatively satisfied with advancement; 
men were core satisfied than women with advancement and security; 
Ph>D« faculty t is more satisfied vith security and creativity; those 
vith the longest service vere most satisfied vith security, social 
status, and vorking conditions; faculty with salaries of S30,000 or 
over vere most satisfied vith advancement, security, and 
compensation; and full-time faculty, vith moral values, security, and 
variety. Instructors shoved most satisfaction vith authority, 
coworkers, creativity, recognition, responsibility, social status, 
supervision-human relations, and super vision -technical relations. 
Female faculty vere more satisfied vith achievement, activity, 
authority, and social service, and less satisfied vith advancement 
and security* Other satisfaction levels and categories are 
highlighted in the report* The survey has resulted in development of 
faculty hiring, promotion, and tenure guidelines; small group 
discussion on job reinforcers; and development of a questionnaire 
more oriented tovard the General College environment, Ihe demographic 
questionnaire is appended* (MSB) 
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The General College of the University of Minnesota, like many other 
institutions in the American post-secondary educational system, has 
experienced over the past decade organizational and philosophical 
changes, as well as changes in the characteristics of the students 
it serves. It is likely that adaptation and adjustment will con- 
tinue to pre-occupy college and university educators during the 
coming ye s ars. The General College Irofessional Development Com- 
mittee of 1979-80, concerned about how current and future educa- 
tional issues might affect the General College faculty, decided to 
undertake a survey of faculty employment attitudes. This document 
reports the findings of a job satisfaction survey conducted in the 
General College during the summer of 1980. 



Editorial Board: The General College Research Group 
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INTRODJCTION 

Few studies in the area of job satisfaction have been conducted at the 
post-secondary educational level. This fact, along with the importance of 
educator job satisfaction to the vitality and growth of i:he General College, 
as well as the desire to enhance informed communication between the College 
faculty and administration, prompted the Professional Development Committee 
to explore the relationship between various personal characteristics of the 
General College faculty and the faculty's employment attitudes. For the 
first in a planned series of surveys designed to facilitate better understand- 
ing of faculty opinions and attitudes concerning occupational activities,* 
the Professional Development Committee sponsored, through a job satisfaction 
task force, a faculty job satisfaction survey. It was anticipated that such 
a study would be of great significance since employment attitudes and satis- 
faction have an integral relationship to such essential areas of work ad- 
justment as efficiency, productivity, turn-over, performance, loyalty and 
absenteeism, as well as to such life adjustment factors as mental health, 
personality growth, self-realization and happiness. It was al<*^ expected 
that the information gathered through a job satisfaction study would prove 
useful in isolating areas of professional development which the faculty and 
the College administration could address in the future. 



METHOD 

Instrument Selection 

The General College Job Satisfaction Survey was initiated by the au- 
thors of this report acting as a task force of the Professional Development 
Committee in the summer of 1980. 

* 

The authors reviewed as possible survey instruments five national satis- 
faction questionnaires: Job Description Iidex; Minnesota Satisfaction Ques- 
tionnaire; Job Satisfaction Survey Instrument; National Job Satisfaction Study 
Instrument and the Job Satisfaction Questionnaire. These instruments, along 
with the possibility of designing a questionnaire focusing more directly on 
the General College experience, were studied to determine which would be most 
appropriate for the purposes of the survey. After considerable research and 
professional consultation with Professors Jerry Gates and David Giese of 
General College as well as with Research Assistant George Henly of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Research Psychology at the University of Minnesota, the 
authors chose for this initial study a standardized, nationally recognized 
questionnaire, the Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire (MSQ) , long form. 

Choosing a standard questionnaire offered advantages but also required 
making certain trade-offs. The MSQ, a nationally established and widely used 
measurement instrument, was chosen for a variety of reasons. It prov'ded a 
pool of comparative data (Baros, 1978) which could expand the value and mean- 
ing of the results of the General College survey (Weiss, et al. , 1967) • 
Since the MSQ is a respected and validated survey device, the credibility of 
the survey results is strengthened. Data analysis/interpretation services 
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ere readily available; at a reasonable cost, through the Department of Voca- 
.xonal Research Ps>chology on campus. Finally, the process of designing, pre- 
testing and validating a questionnaire more appropriate to the General College 
.setting, a necessary and important goal, was seen as a complex, long-term 
undertaking which could delay the survey. 

On the other hand, a national standardized survey device lacks the focus 
of the particular work environment under study. The authors felt, however, 
that possible survey weaknesses and confusion that might come from administer- 
ing a measuring instrument not directly suited to the Genera] College work 
experience could be dealt with. 

Instrument 

The long form of the MSQ (Weiss, 1967) provides accurate and consistent 
information. The long form is made up of 100 items, each referring to a par- 
ticular occupational reinforcer. Survey subjects choose a single response 
per questionnaire item among five responses that are available in a Likert 
type format, the response range being "very dissatisfied 11 , "dissatisfied 1 , 
"neither", "satisfied" > or "very satisfied". The twenty scales developed by 
factor analytic studies contained in the insf^i&ent to measure factors -of job 
satisfaction are presented in Table 1. A tweittfHf irst scale of general over- 
all satisfaction is also included. 

The authors made one modification of the questionnaire. The demographic 
section included with the instrument was discarded and a separate demographic 
section, a personal data form, (see Appendix A) was written in an attempt to 
make the questionnaire more substantively and semantically applicable to the 
personal characteristics of the survey sample. 

Survey Sample 

The survey sample consisted of 96 teaching, administrative and student 
service faculty members employed in the General College at 50% or more time 
during the l°79-80 academic year. The categories, "teaching", "administra- 
tive" and "student service" wera determined from employment classifications 
contained in official employee-staff payroll lists. 

The rationale for the 50% time cut-off was as follows: the authors 
felt that staff members employed at less than 50% time are usually temporary, 
with fewer ties, less involvement and fewer responsibilities than more fully 
employed faculty. Clerical staff, civil service personnel, teachiag assis- 
tants and other support staff were also not involved in the survey. 

Pilot Study of MSQ at the General Co±xege 

Prior to conducting the survey, the MSQ long form and the previously men- 
tioned demographic data form were distributed to twelve faculty members ran- 
domly selected from the eventual survey pool. The subjects were requested to 
complete the questionnaire material, keep track of their time, comment on any 
problems, difficulties or issues that they encountered and to suggest im- 
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Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire Scales 

1. Ability utilization. The chance to do something that makes use of 

my abilities. 

2. Achievement. The leeling of accomplishment I get from the job, 

3. Activity. Being able to be kept busy all the time. 

4. Advancement. Chances for advancement on the job. 

5. Authority. The cnance to tell other people what to do. 

6. Company organization policies and practices. The way company 

policies are put into practice. 

7. Compensation. My pay ard the amount of work I dc. 

8. Co-workers. The way my co-workers get along with each other. 

9. Creativity. The chance to try my own methods of doing a job. 

10. Independence. The chance to work alone on the job. 

11. Moral values. Being able to do things that don't go against my 

conscience. 

12. Recognition. The praise I get for doing a good job. 

13. Responsibility. The freedom to use my own judgment. 

14. Security. The way my job provides for steady employment. 

15. Social service. The chance to do things for other people. 

16. Social status. The chance to be "somebody" in the community. 

17. Supervision-human relations. The way my boss handles his people. 

18. Supervision- technical. The competence of my supervisor in making 

decisions . 

19. Variety. The chance to do different things from time to time. 

20. Working conditions. The working conditions. 
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provements. The purpose of the pre-test was to determine the suitability of 
the MSQ long form and the individualized demographic section for use with the 
survey group . Eight pre- testers (67%) completed and returned the pre-test 
materials. One respondent (13%) made no comments. Two respondents (25%) 
thought the materials ill-suited to the task and favored designing a new in- 
strument for the project. The remaining five respondents (62%) were favor- 
ably disposed to the materials chosen for the study. 

Data Collection • 

At the end of the pre-test phase, the survey materials (a numbered 
questionnaire, a cover letter and a stamped, self-addressed return envelope) 
were mailed to participating survey subjects during the last week of July, 
1980. The cover letter discussed the purpose, nature and benefits of the 
study, identified the sponsoring College faculty committee and assured the 
participating survey subjects that their responses would be held strictly 
confidential. Survey subjects were requested to complete and return the 
questionnaire within two weeks alter receipt in the enclosed, stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. A reminder letter was mailed to all survey participants 
three weeks after the initial distribution. A final follow-up mailing, 
during the last week of August, 1980, requested that completed materials be 
returned no later than mid-September, 1980, after which returned question- 
naires would be excluded from the tabulation of survey results. 



ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 
Data Tabulation 

To ensure absolute confidentiality of the individual returned question- 
naires, survey results were tabulated and scored by two different data pro- 
cessing services at the University of Minnesota. One data compiler was Com- 
puter Services Center of Health Sciences and the other was University of 
Minnesota Department of Vocational Psychology Research. Initial analysis of 
the sarvev results was undertaken by the Department of Vocational Psychology 
Research under the professional guidance of George Henly, chief research 
assistant for that department. Expanded data analysis, the basis for this 
and an upcoming report, was completed by the authors with the professional 
assistance of George genly and Professors David Giese, research consultant 
for General College, and Jerry Gates, Chairinan of the General College Pro- 
fessional Development Committee during 1979-80 < 

Demographic. Make-up of Sample 

A complete listing of the demographic characteristics of both the 
survey and response samples is beyond the scope of this discussion. The 
demograpnic characteristics of the response group as a whole are contained in 
Appendix A. 



The analysis of the demographic data of the survey and response samples 
reported in Table 2 was limited by the availability of significant comparative 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Selected Demographic Characteristics 
of General College Job 'Satisfaction Survey Sample 
Based on Distribution Percentages of Survey Group and 
Returned Questionnaires 



Demographic 
Characteristic 



Number and Percentages 
of Questionnaires Dis- 
tributed by Category 



Number and Percentages 
of Usable Questionnaires 
Returned by Category 



SEX 

Male 
Female 

Total 



55 (57%) 
41 (43%)_ 

96 100% 



^0 (63%) 
23 (37%) 

63 100% 



EMPLOYMENT RANK 
Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Teaching Associate 
Other 

Total 



22 (23%) 

16 (16%) 

18 (19%) 

9 ( 9%) 

15 (16%) 

16 (17%) 



96 100% 



15 (24%) 

11 (17%) 

13 (21%) 

8 (13%) 

10 (16%) 

_6 ( 9%) 

63 100% 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
Tenure 

Tenure Track 
Nontenure Track 

Total 



41 (43%) 

15 (16%) 

40 (41%) 

96 100% 



29 (46%) 

11 (17%) 

23 (37%) 

63 100% 



OFFICIAL FACULTY 
APPOINTMENT DESIGNATION 

Student Service 14 (15%) 

Teaching 70 (73%) 

Administrative 12 (12%) 

Total 96 100% 



7 (11%) 
52 (83%) 
4 ( 6%) 



63 100% 
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data. Excluded from distrussion e and the reporting table were those demo- 
graphic categories for which no relevant and reliable comparison data N 
were accessible. 

The demographic characteristics of the survey sample reported in 
Table 2 are discussed from two perspectives. For each demographic category 
analyzed, the number of questionnaires distributed to each class within 
that category is listed and translated into a "distribution percentage 11 
revealing the demographic make-up of the survey distribution sample. Addi- 
tionally, for each class within a demographic category, the number of usable 
questionnaires returned is reported and translated into a "response percen- 
tage" representing the demographic make-up of the survey response sample. 

The final demographic statistic discussed in this section, but not re- 
ported in Table 2, is "usable questionnaire response rate" which indicates 
the percentage of usable questionnaires returned by each class within the 
demographic categories discussed. 

Of the 96 questionnaires mailed to survey subjects, 69 (72%) were re- 
turned. Of this latter figure, six returned questionnaires were not usable 
lor data analysis because of the limited number of items completed. The 
remaining figure, 63 usable returned questionnaires, a 66% response rate, 
was the one used for comparative and analytic discussion. 

The first demographic category discussed is sex. Fifty-seven percent 
of the questionnaires (55) were mailed to male survey subjects and 43% (41) 
to female survey subjects. Male respondents had a 73% usable questionnaire 
response rate (40 usable responses) and female respondents a 56% rate (23 
usable responses) in comparison to the 66% response rate for the survey 
group as a whole. Female respondents had a 37% share of the usable ques- 
tionnaires returned, while male respondents had a 63% survey response per- 
centage. Thus, male survey subjects had a greater representation in the 
demographic make-up of both the survey distribution and response samples. 

The second demographic characteristic discussed is employment rank. 
The rankings "professor" through "other" were drawn from official employment 
contract classifications contained in computerized college employee lists. 
The somewhat vague, all inclusive "other" category included counselors, 
coordinators, teaching specialists, administrative assistants, and other job 
classifications that would contain so few survey subjects that to list them 
individually would have made data analysis cumbersome and coula have jeo- 
pardized confidentiality of the data. Twenty-thr_e percent of the ques- 
tionnaires (22) were sent to professors, 17% to associate professors (16), 
and 19% to assistant professors (18); instructors received 9% (9) of the 
questionnaires; 16% were distributed to teaching associates (15); and the 
remaining 17% (16) were received by "others". The class of respondents with 
the highest number as well as largest share of usable questionnaires returned 
was "professor 1 ' at 15 (a response rate of 68%, representing a 24% share of 
the questionnaires returned). The "other" category, at 6 (a response rate 
of 37% and response percentage of 9%) had the least number and percentage 
of usable questionnaires returned. Associate professors, with 11 usable 
questionnaires, (a 69% response rate) had a 17% share of the returned ques- 
tionnaires. Assistant professors (13) had a 21% response percentage and a 
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response rate of 72%. Teaching associates, with 10 usable returned ques- 
tionnaires, had a response rate of 67% and a 16% share of the questionnaires 
returned. Instructors (8) had an 89% response rate and a 13% share of the 
usable questionnaires returned. Thus, in terms of employment rank, Table 1 
reveals that instructors were disproportionately overrepresented in the re- 
sponse demographic make-up while the "other" category was considerably under- 
represented in the survey results . 

Employment status is the third demographic statistic that is commented 
on. Tenured survey subjects (+1) received 43% of the questionnaires distri- 
buted. Sixteen percent (15) vere sent to tenure track survey subjects, and 
nontenure track survey subjects received the remaining 41% (40) of the dis- 
tributed questionnaires. Twenty-nine tenured survey subjects (71% reponse 
rate) and 11 tenure track subjects (73% response rate) returned usable ques- 
tionnaires. Tenured survey subjects made up 46% of the usable responses, and 
tenure track respondents had a 17% share of the usable questionnaires return- 
ed. Nontenure track respondents returned 23 usable questionnaires, a re- 
sponse rate of 58%, comprising 37% of the usable responses. This stable 
representation of tenure and tenure track respondents in the survey results 
is in marked contrast to the underrepresentation of nontenure track respon- 
dents, 

The last demographic statistic discussed is official employment appoint- 
ment description. Survey subjects with student service related responsibili- 
ties (counseling, skills support, etc.) received 15% (14) of the distributed 
questionnaires. This group had a 50% survey response rate (7) and an 11% 
share of the usable responses. Seventy-three percent of the questionnaires 
distributed (70) went to survey subjects with teaching as a primary employ- 
ment duty. Teaching survey respondents, with 52 usable responses, had a 
usable questionnaire response rate of 74% and occupied an 83% share of the 
usable responses. The balance of the distributed questionnaires, 12 (12%), 
were sent to survey Subjects whose employment responsibilities were primarily 
administrative (administrative assistants, occupational program coordinators, 
deans, etc.). This class of respondents, with 4 usable questionnaires re- 
turned, had the lowest usable questionnaire response rate at 33% and only a 
6% share of the responses returned. 

Based upon the data reported in Table 2, which shows that teaching 
survey subjects were overrepresented in survey response percentages, it would 
appear that ii instances in which survey . sub jects had overlapping employment 
responsibili* xes, preventing an exact choice among the stated employment 
designation categories, a distinct preference for teaching as the perceived 
appropriate description for their appointment responsibilities was made, 
notwithstanding official appointment designations to . the contrary. 

Statistical Analysis 

Statistical analysis of the data regarding the General College Faculty 
Job Satisfaction Survey was accomplished by calculating means and standard 
deviations and by performing analysis of variance procedures. A mean score 
for scales 1 through 20 can range from 5 (very dissatisfied) to 25 (very 
satisfied). The general job satisfaction mean score, which is the mean of 
all individuals' rating of the twenty scales, scale No. 21, can range from 
20 (very dissatisfied) to 100 (very satisfied). 



The mean scores and standard -deviations for the General College 
survey are arrayed in Table 3, ranked from* "most satisfied" (moral values, 
mean score = 21.38) to "most dissatisfied 11 (company organization policies and 
practices, mean score - 12.52). The lowest standard deviation indicating the 
greatest faculty agreement was for "responsibility", 3.06; the highest 
stancard deviation indicating the greatest variation in faculty responses 
was for "compensation", 5.71. The general jot satisfaction mean score, a 
composite of all twenty .scales , was 70.87. This score falls midway between 
"neutral" and "satisfied". 

In order to evaluate General College MSQ results in relation to other 
college faculty perceptions of job satisfactions, faculty job satisfaction 
findings from similar institutions with similar faculty personal character- 
istics (demographics) were identified. The comparative groups chosen were 
Louisiana State, University women faculty (Benoit, 1976) and Colorado business 
teachers (Findley, 1975). Each of these studies provided useful comparisons 
for the twenty reinforcers. The Louisiana State University study (Table 4) 
provided comparisiotiS for women in academic settings outsiie the General 
Collt ,j. The Colorado College study (Table 5) consisted of both two- and 
, four-year programs, similar to those in the General College. 

The sample for the Colorado business teachers study consisted of a 
random sample, stratified by sex, of 187 full time teachers of business 
subjects during the academic year 1974-75 in two-yeS community colleges and 
junior colleges and four-year colleges and universities in Colorado. Since 
a test indicated there was no significant difference in degree of job satis- 
faction between respondents in two-year and four-year institutions, the two 
groups were treated as one group of subjects. Sixty of the teachers were 
from the** two-year college. Fifty percent were married males, and 27 percent 
were married females; 10 percent were unmarried males, and 13 percent were 
unmarried females. Fifty percent were 31 to 40 years old. Of the 127 
four-year business teachers studied, 65 percent were married males, 18 per- 
cent were married females, 8 percent were unmarried males, and 9 percent 
were unmarried females. Forty-one percent of the respondents were in the 
41 to 50 age bracket. 

6 

The Louisiana State University women faculty consisted of a stratified 
random sample of 220 women employed by the state universities of Louisiana 
during the academic year 1975. Twenty-three* percent were between the ages 
of 50 ar.J 60; fifty-seven percent were married. 

The MSQ results for Louisiana State University women faculty are pre- 
serted in Table 4. The scale ranking by mean scores for the three most sat- 
isfied and three most dissatisfied scales is similar for the three groups. 
The Louisiana State university women faculty ranked "supervision-human rela- 
tions" 17 compared to the General College faculty rank of 13. The Colorado 
business teachers ranked "authority" 16 compared to the General College 
faculty's 12, and "working conditions" 11 compared to the General College 
faculty's 16. 

The range of mean scores for Louisiana State University women faculty 
was 14.06 to 21.46 for Colorado business teachers the range was 13.04 to 
19.91; and for General College faculty it was 12.52 to 21.38. Again, the 
results appear similar. 
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Table 3 



General College Faculty Mean Scores Fcr 

Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire 

Mean Standard 

Scale Score Deviation 

Moral values 21.38 3.13 

Social service 21.05 3.38 

Activity 20.35 , 3.55 

Creativity 20.21 4.56 

Achievement 19.87 3.64 

Responsibility 19.76 3.06 

Independence .19.62 3.65 

Ability utilization 19.49 4.35 

Variety 19.43 3.48 

Co-vorkers 18.65 3.83 

Social status 17.81 3.66 

Authority 17.14 3.46 

Supervision-human relations 16.40 4,83 

Supervision- technical 16.02 4.68 

Security 15.79 6.02 ^ 

Working conditions 14.97 5.52 

Recognition 14.65 3.61 

^Advancement 13.27 5.68 

Compensation 12.56 5.71 

'Company policies & practices 12.52 4.88 

General job satisfaction 70.87 11.86 
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Table 4 



Louisiana State University Women Faculty 
Mean Scores For 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire 







Mean 


Standard 


Rar.l^ 


Scale 


Score 


Deviation 


1 


Moral values 


?1.46 


3.90 


2 


Social service 


21.19 


3.85 


3 


Activity 


20.27 


3.09 


4 


Achievement 


19.83 


4.25 


5 


Creativity 


19.56 


5.61 


6 


, Independence 


19.45 


4.61 


7 


Retsponsibility 


19.24 


4.40 


8 


.Ability utilization 


19.09 


5.62 


9 


Variety 


18.98 


4.72 


•W 


Social status 


18.71 


3.97 


11 


Co-workers 


18.64 


4.40 


12 


Authority 


18.10 


4.10 


, 13 


Security 


18.04 


5.03 


14 


Working conditions 


17.10 


5.80 


15 


Recognition 


16.77 


5.31 


16 


Supervision-technical » 


16.63 


5.58 


17 


Supervision-human relations 


16.30 


6.05 


18 


Compensation 


14.72 


6.11 


19 


Advancement 


14.63 


5.68 


20 


Company policies & practices 


14.06 


5.60 


21 


General job satisfaction 


- 73.14 
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Table 5 

Colorado Business Teachers Mean Scores 
For Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire Results 

Mean 



Scale Score 

Moral values 19.91 

Social service 19.89 

Creativity 19.83 

Activity 19.43 

Ability utilization 19.13 

Achievement 19.03 

Responsibility 18. 72 

Variety 18.54 

Independence 18 . 39 

Co-workers 17. 44 

Working conditions 16.76 

Social status 16.53 

Security 16.11 

Recognition 15.80 

Supervision-human relations 15.56 

Authority 15.31 

Supervision- technical 14 . 81 

Advan c emen t 14.23 

Company policies & practices 13.79 

Compensation 13 . 0 i 

General job satisfaction 68.41. 
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The general job satisfaction mean scores also appear similar. The mean 
for the Louisiana State University women faculty was 73.14; for the Colorado 
business teachers it was 68.41; and for the General College faculty it was 
70.87. 

Standard deviation for Louisiana State University women faculty and 
General College faculty appear similar. Results in Table 4 indicate that 
"creativity", "responsibility", "ability utilization", "variety", "supervision- 
human relations 11 > and "recognition" mean scores appeared somewhat more widely 
distributed and "security" more clustered than General College faculty mean 
scores. Standard deviations were not available for Colorado business teach- 
eis. Interestingly, there was no significant difference in degree of job 
satisfaction according to personal characteristics for the Colorado teachers. 
Analysis of variance procedures were not used to analyze job satisfaction of 
Louisiana State University faculty women. 

Analysis of variance was used to determine whether certain demographic 
variables influenced the key variable, job satisfaction. The results of the 
procedure were deemed statistically significant if the p value vas less than 
or equal to ,05. The significant analysis of variance findings, p^ .05, 
for each of the twenty scales, plus the general job satisfaction scale, are 
presented in Appendix B. 

The analysis of the findings is in two parts. First, the scales indi- 
eating the highest and lowest levels of job satisfaction will be examined. 
Second, satisfaction levels of various categories of General College faculty 
will then be analyzed. The authors arbitrarily chose to examine six rein- 
forcers: three indicating the highest level of satisfaction (moral values, 
social service, activity) and three indicating the lowest level of job satis- 
faction (advancement, compensation, company organization policies and prac- 
tices). Means vary from 5, for "very dissatisfied to 25 for "very satis- 
fied". The moral values mean score indicates that General College faculty 
members T a re relatively satisfied in being able to do things that do not go 
agains ■ consciences. Full time (100%) faculty members exhibited a 

higher score (21.82) than faculty with 50% to 75% appointments (19.86). 

The General College faculty social service mean score (21.05) indicates 
that there was relatively high satisfaction with the chance to do things for 
people. The female faculty mean score was 22.30,- somewhat higher than the 
male faculty mean score of 20.3 3. 

The third highest job satisfaction reinforcer mean score was 20.35, re- 
ported for "activity 11 . Females expressed higher satisfaction (mean score 
22.04) than males (mean score 19.38)" with "activity" (being able to be kept 
busy all the time). For this same reinforcer, female tenured or tenure track 
respondents expressed the highest job satisfaction mean score (23.38) fol- 
lowed in order by female nontenured track (21.33), male tenured U0.08), 
male tenure track (19.43), and male nontenured (±7.13). 

The lowest reinforcer mean score expressed by General College faculty, 
12.52, was fcr "company organization policies and practices." 0»ly the find- 
ings for years of employment in General College were significant Faculty 
who have been employed in the General College three to four years reported 
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the lowest mean score (8.14), followed in ascending order by faculty with 
service of five to ten years (11.33), eleven to twenty-three years (14.08), 
twenty-four or more years (14.92), and one to two years (15.45). 

The General College faculty mean score for "compensation 11 was 12.56. 
Assistant professors expressed the lowest satisfaction mean score (8.85) re- 
gaining pay and the amount of work done. Faculty in the "other" category 
reported a somewhat higher mean score (11.17), followed in ascending order 
by instructor^ (12.38), teaching associates (12.70), associate professors 
(12.73), and professors (16.2). Tenure track faculty compensation mean score 
was 7.18, followed in ascending order by nontenured (12.52), and tenured 

(14.62) . 

Faculty receiving $15,000 or $19,999 reported a compensation mean score 
of 8.85, followed in ascending order by faculty receiving $10,000 to $14,999 
(11.77), $20,000 to $24,999 (12.25), $5,000 to $9,999 (13.88), $25,000 to 
$29,999 (14.25), and $30,000 or more (18.43). It is interesting to note the 
wide variation in responses in the $5,000 to $9,999 category indicated by 
the standard deviation of 7.14. 

The third lowest reinforcer mean score was reported for "advancement," 
13.27. Variation in advancement scores can be explained by sex, rank, 
status, class, years in General College, and salary of respondents. The fe- 
male faculty mean score was 10.91 compared to the male faculty mean score of 
14.64, indicating the females were relatively less satisfied with chances 
for advancement on the job. Professors reported the highest level of satis- 

- faction (mean score - 18.27), followed in descending order by instructors 
(13.75), associate professors (13.00), assistant professors (12 . 31) , teaching 
associates (9.90), and other (8.33). Tenured faculty members were more sat- 
isfied (mean score, 15.24), followed by tenure track (13.64), and nontenured 
faculty (10.61). Male tenured faculty reported the highest mean score 
(15.52), followed in descending order by female tenured and tenure track 

(13.63) , male tenure track (13.57), male nontenured (12.75), and female non- 
teured (9.47). 

Faculty with the largest number of years of service, 24 or more, re- 
ported the highest satisfaction mean score (17.17), followed in descending 
or^cr by faculty with eleven to twenty-three years (15.75), one to two years 
(13.27), five to ten years (11.08), and three to four years (9.71). Faculty 
earning the highest salary, $30,000 or more, reported the highest mean scare 

- (18.43), followed in descending order by faculty earning $25,000 to $29,999 
(17.63), $15,000 to $19,999 (13.15), $20,000 to $24,999 (12.33), $5,000 to 
$9,999 (11.63), and $10,000 to $14,999 (10.00). 

As previously mentioned, .-he second cut at analyzing the survey find- 
ing was by faculty demographics*; rank, sex, status of respondents, degree 
of respondent, years of service, salary, and percentage of appointment. 
This discussion is a highlight of the results presented in Appendix B. Var- 
iability in responses to eleven questions can !>e partially explained by 
rank of respondent. Professors gave relatively high satisfaction ratings 
for advancement (18.27), compensation (16.20), and security (21.13). 
Assistant professors gave low (both relatively and absolute) ratings of 
satisfaction with compensation (8.85), recognition (10.85), human relations 
supervision (13.31), and technical supervision (12.62). Instructors repor- 
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ted high satisfaction mean scores for authority (20.38), co-workers (22.38), 
creativity (22.50), recognition (18.38), responsibility (22.50), social 
status (20.00), human relations supervision (19.00) and technical supervision 
(19.00). Respondents in the "other" category reported relatively low satis- 
faction for advancement (8.33), authority (15.33), co-workers (16.33), crea- 
tivity (14.50), recognition (10.17) ? responsibility (16.00), security (9.83), 
social status (13.17), human relations supervision (11.50), and technical 
supervision (12.50). 

Variability in six questions can be explained partially by sex of re- 
spondent. Female faculty members reported high mean scores tor achievement 
(21.30), activity (22.04), authority (18.39), and social service (22.30; but 
reported lower scores for advancement (10.91) and security (13.04) than 



Status of respondent partially explained the variability in the ad- 
vancement, compensation, and security scales. In each scale, tenured facul- 
ty reported the highest mean scores (advancement, 15.24; compensation, 14.62; 
security, 20.41). Compensation mean scored fell into the dissatisfied range. 
Nontenured faculty reported lowest mean scores for advancement (10.61) and 
security (11.17). Tenure track faculty reported a mean score of 7.18 for 
compensation. This is an extremely low score. Tenure track mean scores for 
advancement, compensation and security fell on the dissatisfied side. By 
combining "sex of respondent" and "status of respondent" into one analysis 
of variance procedure, three mean score scales were explained: activity, 
advancement, and security. In two scales male tenured faculty reported the 
highest mean scores: advancement, 15.52, and security, 20.32. Male nonten- 
ured faculty reported the lowest mean score (17.13) for achievement. Female 
nontenured employees reported the lowest mean scores for two scales: advance- 
ment (9.47) and security (10.93). Both of the mean scores fell well into the 
dissatisfied range. The lowest mean score for activity scale was for male 
nontenured (17.13) . 

Degree of the respondent was useful in partially explaining the varia- 
tion in creativity and security. In both cases the BA-BS degree had the 
lowest mean scores (creativity, 16.00, security, 10.88). Respondents with 
Ph.D. degrees reported highest satisfaction mean scores (creativity, 21.31, 
security 18.28) . 

Years of service in the General College partially explained the varia- 
tion of responses in six questions. Respondents with greater than eleven 
years (11-23 and 24 or more) reported highest satisfaction mean scores for 
advancement (15.75 and 17.17), recognition (18.00 and 17.67), security 
(18.17 and 20.67), social status (18.83 and 19.58), and working conditions 
(17.42 and 17.00). The highest mean scores for company policies and prac- 
tices were reported for one to two years of service (15.45). Lowest job 
satisfaction mean scores for respondents with three to four years of service 
were reported for advancement (9.71), company organization policies and 
practices (8.14), recognition (11.29), security (10.71), social status 
(15.65), and working conditions (11.29). 
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Salary of respondent partially explained the variation in three job 
satisfaction scales. Highest satisfaction mean scores were reported by re- 
spondent, earning $25,000 to $29,999, and $30,000 or more, for advancement 
(17.63 and 18.43), compensation (14.25 and 18.43), and security (20.63 and 
21.00). Lowest mean scores were reported for respondents earning $10,000 to 
$14,999 for advancement (10.00) and security (11.08). Lowest mean score for 
compensation waa reported by faculty earning $15,000 to $19,999 (8.85). 

Percentage of appointment time partially explained the variation in 
three questions. Full time faculty members reported higher mean score than 
faculty working 50% to 75% time for moral values (21.82), security (17.06), 
and variety (19.96) . 



SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

The MSQ survey in the General College isolated three work-related 
factors that strongly satisfy General College faculty: moral values, social 
service, ard activity. These three reinforcers seem to reward the General 
College faculty and apparently are not potential areas of conflict between 
faculty and administration. These positive reinforcers might, therefore, 
be utilized to improve overall General College faculty satisfaction. They 
could also be used in recruiting new faculty. 

The survey also identified work-related areas of dissatis taction which 
cluster around organization and management functions. They include advance- 
ment, compensation, and company organization and policies. The faculty and 
administration could consider ways for improving faculty job satisfaction 
such as, for example: 1) developing clear, relevant and practical guidelines 
for promotion and tenure, and presenting them in a persuasive manner; 2) en- 
couraging increased communication between administration and faculty regard- 
ing the rationale behind certain administrative policies and practices; 
3) establishing a program for on-going development of administrative person- 
nel; 4) identifying meaningful, nonmonetary rewards and utilizing them when 
and where appropriate; 5) mobilizing an effort to educate the College's 
various publics, such as the legislature, regarding General College salary 
levels. 

Certain segments of the College faculty reported highest levels of 
satisfaction. Full professors w^re relatively satisfied with advancement; 
men were more satisfied than women with advancement and security; tenured 
faculty were relati 'ely satisfied with security; Ph.D. faculty with crea- 
tivity and security, those with longest years of service with security, 
social status, and working conditions; faculty with salaries of $30,000 or 
more for advancement, compensation, and security; and full-time faculty with 
moral values, security, and variety. None of these results is particularly 
surprising, since full-time professors tend to be male and tenured, have 
the highest salaries, and have been in the College longer. 

Instructors reported highest levels of satisfaction for authority, 
co-workers, creativity, recognition, responsibility, social status, super- 
vision-human relations, and supervision-technical relations. It may be that 
because instructors are new on the job and fresh and enthusiastic, thcsir 
levels of satisfaction are ery high. 
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Female faculty members are more satisfied with achievement, activity, 
authority, and social service, and less satisfied with advancement and 
security than are male faculty members. It would seem reasonable to conclude 
that women feel that they accomplish much, are kept busy, have an opportunity 
to tell people (students) what to do, and have the chance to do things for 
other people, but are dissatisfied with their opportunities for advancement 
and security. 

Lowest levels of satisfaction — and in some cases high dissatisfaction — 
were reported by faculty in the "other" category. The authors had a problem 
categorizing this group. It may be that this is a symptom that reflects a 
generalized work environment condition. 

Other categories of the faculty that expressed low satisfaction mean 
scores were non tenured faculty (advancement, security) and tenure track 
faculty (compensation). Male nontenured faculty reported satisfaction lowest 
with achievement, whereas female nontenured faculty reported low satisfaction 
with advancement and security. Lowest levels or satisfaction were reported 
by faculty who had been employed , J f to 4 years in the College in the follow- 
ing areas: advancement, company ^organization policies and practices, recog- 
nition, security, social status, and working conditions. Faculty members 
earning $10,000 to $14,999 reported lowest satisfaction for advancement and 
' security, whereas faculty earning $15,000 to $19,999 reported lowest satis- 
faction for compensation. Once again, there is considerable overlap. 
Lowest levels of job satisfaction were reported by our junior faculty. 

The above findings should be of concern to every member of the 
General College faculty. As the College approaches future challenges as 
a result of decreased funding and possible reduced enrollment, it is in 
need of innovative and creative leadership. The College needs total 
commitment from all of the faculty working together in harmony for curriculum 
development, teaching methods experimentation, and research. 



LIMITATIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH 

The authors consider the results of this study a beginning, not an 
ending. Three different sets of activities are being undertaken in General 
College as a result of this survey. 

1. During 1980-81, the Professional Development Committee began the 
process of developing guidelines for hiring, promotion, and tenure. These 
guidelines should reduce faculty feelings of confusion and ambiguity in this 
area; ultimately these guidelines should help raise job satisfaction levels. 

2. The General College administration, with the assistance of the 
Professional Development Committee Job Satisfaction task force, is making 
plans for small group discussions focusing on job reinforcers at the Fall, 
1981, Faculty Retreat. Faculty members will be asked to rank and weight 
items in the General College reward system. 

3. The task force is considering the development of a special instru- 
ment to measure General College job satisfaction. The MSQ study of the 
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summer of 1980 helped identify areas of satisfaction. However, there is a 
definite need for a job satisfaction questionnaire specifically designed to 
meet the needs of academic institutions in general and the General College 
in particular. Such a questionnaire could be used periodically to evaluate 
the working environment; it could focus, for example, on faculty perceptions 
of what work priorities should be in the General College. The questionnaire 
could be developed so as to identify what time and commitment should be 
devoted to such activities as advising, teaching and research, for example, 
and what should be the rewards for these kinds of work. 

In the opinion of the members of the task force, the opportunities end 
challenges identified in this report deserve further study. 
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APPENDIX A 
GENERAL COLLEGE JOB SATISFACTION SURVEY 
Summer, 1980 



CONFIDENTIAL 

Both the demographic section and the questionnaire items have been de- 
signed to preserve anonymity of response and to avoid embarassing personal, 
sensitive, or private tcpics. If you feel a particular question is offensive, 
unduly prying, or irrele/ant to your employment responsibilities, please feei 
free to omit responding to it. Your answers to Che questions and all other 
information you giva us will be held in STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 



1. Sex: 40 . tele 23 F emale 

2. Age: 18-22 23-27 28-32 33-37 38-42 42-47 

48-52 53-57 58-62 63-65 over 65 

3. Highest academic degree awarded: 

8 B .A./B.S* or equivalent 
24 M ,A./M t S. or equivalent 
31 P h«D. or equivalent 
Other : 

4. Present rank: 

15 P rofessor 

11 Ass ociate Professor 

13 A ssistant Professor 

8 I nstructor 
10 T eaching Assistant 

6 O ther: (coordinator, teaching specialist, etc.) 

5* Present employment status: 

29 T enure 11 T enure Track 23 N ontenure > Track 

20' 
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6. Length of service at General College in your present rank: Years 

7. Overall length of service at General College: Years 

8. Category that most accurately describes your present official appointment 
(choose one) : 

7 S tudent Service Faculty 
52 T eaching Faculty 

4 A dministrative Faculty 

9. Time assigned to prasent official appointment (includes both nine and 
twelve month appointments): 

49 100% 

7 75% 

4 66 | % 

3 50% 

10. General College annual salary base (employment contract rate) for the 
upcoming academic year: 

9 $ 5,000 - $ 9,999 

13 $10,000 - $14,999 

14 $15,000 - $19,999 
12 $ 20,000 - $24,999 

8 $ 25,000 - $29,999 
4 $30,000 - $34,999 
3 $ 35,000 and over 

11. Does your General College annual salary base (employment contract rate) 
constitute 75% or more of your total family income? 

Yes No 

12. Office setting: 

29 Private 14 Paired 20 More than two 
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APPENDIX B 

General College Faculty 
Mean Scores. . •MSQ 
Scales 1-21 by Personal Characteristics 
p x .05 

Mean 
Score 



//2 Achievement 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

#3 Activity 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Class 

Male Tenured 

Male Tenure Track 

Male Non tenured 

Female Tenure or Tenure Track 

Female Non tenured 

//4 Advancement 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Rank 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Teaching Associate 
Other 
Status 

Tenured 
Tenure Track 
Non tenured 

Class 

Male Tenured 
Male Tenure Track 
Male Nontenured 
Female Tenure or Tenure Track 
Female Nontenured 
Years in GC 

1-2 

3-4 

5-10 
11-23 

24 or more 



Standard 
Deviation 



19.49 


4.35 


19.05 


3.20 


21.30 


3.98 


20.35 


3.55 


19.38 


3.54 


22.04 


2.95 


20.08 


2.96 


19.43 


2.70 


17.13 


5.08 


23.38 


1.92 


21.33 


3.20 


13.27 


5.68 


14.64 


5.34 


10.91 


5.58 


"I O O 1 

18. 27 


H . 1U 


13.00 


5.35 


12.31 


4.68 


13.75 


5.97 


9.90 


5.26 


8.33 


3.67 


15.24 


5.61 


13.64 


4.23 


10.61 


5.49 


15^.52 


5.44 


13.57 


4.61 


12.75 


5.60 


13.63 


5.45 


9.47 


5.26 


13.27 


6.05 


9.71 


4.70 


11.08 


4.62 


15.75 


4.94 


17.17 


5.52 
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Mean Standard 

#4 Advanceuent (continued) Score Deviation 

Salary 

$ 5,000-$ 9,999 11.63 6.84 

$10 ,000-$14 ,999 10 . 00 4.45 

$15,000-$19,999 13.15 4.83 

$20,000-$24,999 12.33 5.25 

$25,000-$29,999 17.63 4.41 

$30,000 or more 18.43 4.20 

*5 Authority 17.14 3.46 
Sex 

Male 16.43 3.11 

Female 18.39 3.74 

Rank 

Professor 17.67 2.58 

Associate Professor 17.09 3.91 

Assistant Professor 16.15 2.41 

Instructor 20.38 3.38 

Teaching Associate 16.20 3.85 

Other 15.33 4.09 

#6 Company Organization Policies 

and Practices 3 2.52 4.88 
Years in GC 

1- 2 15.45 5.35 

3-4 8.14 2.25 

5-10 11.33 ' 3.42 

11-23 14.08 4.91 

24 or more 14.92 4.72 

in Compensation 12.56 5.71 
Rank y 

Professor 16.20 5.03 

Associate Professor 12.73 4.45 

Assistant Professor 8.85 4.30 

Instructor 12.38 8.09 

Teaching Associate 12.70 5.23 

Other 11.17 5.49 
Status 

Tenured 14.62 4.81 

Tenure Track . 7.18 3.46 

Nontenured 12.52 6.07 
Salary 

$ 5,000-$ 9,999 13.88 7.14 

$10,000-$14,999 11.77 5.86 

$15,000-$19,999 8.85 4.47 

$20,000-$24,999 12.25 4.03 

$25,000-$29,999 14.25 4.77 

$30,000 or more 18.43 4.65 
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Mean 


Staidard 






Score 


Dev ta f ion 


//8 Co-workers 




18.65 


3.83 


Rank 








Professor 




18.47 


3.85 


Associate Professor 




18.73 


2.83 


ASalsioui ituicaaui 




17.23 


3.90 


J.llo Li W> LUL 




22.38 


2.50 


Teaching Associate 




19.10 


3.87 


^^hpr 




16.33 


4.18 


L»reacivxcy 




20.21 


4.56 


Degree 






6.09 






16.00 


MA-M<5 
ri/\ 1 uj 




20.13 


5.02 


PhD or other 




21.31 


3.08 


Rank 








Professor 




21.33 


3.29 


Assnciatp Professor 




20.27 


4.05 


As si s ran t Professor 




21.15 


3.44 


Instructor 




22.50 


1.92 


Teaching Associate 




18.80 


6. 39 


Other 




14.50 


5.51 


#1 1 Mnrfl 1 Valups 
(rll uul vaiuca 




21.38 


3.13 


pot-/- on faop f"f mp of addo in tment. 






2.74 


1 007 




21.82 


50-75% 




19.86 


4.00 


#12 Recognition 




14.65 


3.61 


P an If 








r ro t essor 




17.67 


4.73 


nboUCldLc rtUlcaaUL 




16.27 


3.87 


Acci ctant Prnf PQflnr 
naaiaicuiL lul cooul 




10.85 


4.06 


ins c rue cor 




18.38 


5.88 


Teachiag Associate 




13.00 


5.77 


Other 




10.17 


/ 5 - 15 


Years in GC 






6.35 






15.91 






11.29 


4.23 






11.67 


5.48 






18.00 


4.00 


94 or mo tp 




17.67 


4.79 


#1 ^ .ftp^Donsibilitv 




19.76 


3.06 


Rank 








Professor 




20.47 


2.03 


Associate Professor 




19.82 


2.27 


Assistant Professor 




19.00- 


2.86 


Instructor 




22.50 


2.67 


Teaching Associate 




19.70 


2.79 


Other 




16.00 


4.29 
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Mean 


Standard 




Score 


Deviation 


Security 


15.79 


6.02 


Sex 






Male 


17.38 


5.15 


Female 


13.04 


6.53 


Degree 






BA-BS N 


10.88 


6.90 


MA-MS 


14.04 


5.41 


PhD or other 


18.28 


5.11 


Rank 






Professor 


21.13 


2.36 


Associate Professor 


19.27 


2.06 


Assistant: Professor 


15.23 


4.60 


Instructor 


13.00 


7.71 


Teaching Associate 


10.50 


4.74 


Other 


9.83 


5,19 


Status f 






Tenured 


20.41 


2.57 


Tenure Track 


13.27 


2.97 


Non tenured 


11.17 


6.01 


Class 






Male Tenured 


20.32 


2.59 


Male Tenure Track 


13.43 


3.65 


Male Non tenured 


11.62 


« 5.40 


Female Tenured or Tenure Track 


17.00 


4.75 


/ male Non tenured 


10.93 


6.49 


Years in GC 






1-2 


12.82 


5.69 


3-4 


10.71 


4.16 


5-10 


16.58 


6.79 


11-23 


18.17 


4.71 


24 or more 


20.67 


2.39 


Percentage time of appointment 






100% 


17.06 


5.51 


50-75% 


11.35 


5.80 


Salary 

$ 5,000-$ 9,999 1 






11.50 


' 6.41 


$10,000-$14,999 


11.08 


6.14 


$15,000-$19,999 


14.38 


4.17 


$20,000-$24,999 


19.33 


2.31 


$25,000-$29,999 


20.63 


2.45 


$30,000 or more 


21.00 


2.58 


Social Service 


21.05 


3.38 


Sex 






Male 


20.33 


3.54 


Female 


22.30 


2.72 
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#16 Social Status 
Rank 

Professor 

Associate Professor. 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Teaching Associate 
Other 
Years in GC 
"1-2 
3-4 

H -^3 

24 or more 

//17 Supervision-human relations 
Rank 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Teaching Associate 
Other 

//18 Supervision- technical 
Rank 

Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Teaching Associate 
Other 

//19 Vatiety ' c 

Percentage time of appointment 
,.00% 
50-75% 

//20 Working Conditions 
Years in GC 
1-2 

3-4 " 

5*-10 
11-23 
24 or more 

#21 General Satisfaction 
Rank 

Professor 

Associate Professor 



Mean Standard 
Score Deviation 
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17.81 


3.66 


19.80 


2.60 


17.73 


2.61 


17. 31 


2.1o 


20.00 


3.21 


16.60 


4.48 


13.17 


4.75 


16.91 


4.16 


15.65 


4.14 


18.75 


3.19 


18.83 


2.44 


± J • JO 


2 97 


16.40 


4.83 


17.73 


4. 18 


17.18 


3". 49 


13.31 


4.97 


19.00 


5.90 


18.40 


2.17 


11,50 


4 . 4o 


16.02 


H . bo 


17.67 


4. 0b 


16.82 


3 .03 


12.62 


4.46 


19.00. 


6.05 


16.80 


2.62 


12.50 


5.01 


19.43 


3.48 


19.96 


2 . 93 


17.57 


4.61 


14.97 


5.52 


16.82 


4.88 


11.29 


4.10 


13.75 


7.42 


17.42 


3.75 


17.00 


4.97 


70.87 


11.86 


76.80 


11.06 


71.64 


7.15 



#21 General Satisfaction (cont'd.) 



Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Teaching Associate 
Other 



66.69 8.52 

79.88 12.44 

67.50 11.41 

58.67 14.76 
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